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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE STATE 
CONSTITUTION ' 

MARTIN H. GLYNN 
Governor of the State of New York 

THE line of demarkation between the municipality and the 
commonwealth is being more clearly drawn to-day than 
ever before. The fact that the spheres of city and state 
are, and ought to be, separate and distinct is more generally 
recognized to-day than it has ever been. We are beginning to 
learn that the state government has problems of its own which 
should engage its entire attention and that cities can best trans- 
act municipal business without the assistance or the interference 
of the state. 

Just as the states have reserved the right to transact their in- 
ternal affairs without interference from the national government, 
so the cities are asserting the right to meet municipal problems 
without interference from the state. The powers that in the 
past have been yielded up to the state government by its cities 
are being reclaimed. 

Municipalities are no longer willing to await the pleasure of a 
distant legislature before instituting changes which appeal to 
the head and heart of their citizens. Cities of every class have 
awakened to the necessity of regaining the privileges which they 
conceded to the state before the individual interests of the city 
and state grew so far apart. 

With more than seventy per cent of New York's total popu- 
lation living in towns of more than 1 0,000 inhabitants, it is no 
wonder that the sentiment for home rule has crystallized into 
successful action. 

The cost of municipal government bears more heavily on the 
citizen than the cost of state government. He is more person- 
ally affected by changes in the community in which he lives 

• Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, November 20, 1914. 
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than by changes which affect the state as a whole. While the 
state protects him in his civil and political rights it is the muni- 
cipality, in largest degree, which regulates his comfort and de- 
termines the conveniences and opportunities which make for 
his progress and prosperity. 

The state therefore can well afford to give to its cities full 
power in purely municipal affairs. There are certain rights, 
however, which it cannot yield in our present form of govern- 
ment. Being charged with the duty of preserving the legal 
rights of its citizens, and being responsible for the public health 
and the public safety, the state cannot delegate to a municipality 
its powers in these matters. 

In the local administration of a city government, the munici- 
pality is properly supreme. The men who administer muni- 
cipal affairs are acquainted with the particular needs of their 
cities, they know what manner of administration is most accept- 
able to the majority of their fellow citizens, they understand 
local needs and local conditions. In any matter concerning 
the development of their city they are able to speak and act 
from personal information and accurate knowledge. 

Every motive of expediency, therefore, as well as every prin- 
ciple of justice, demands that local matters should be under the 
sole jurisdiction of local authority, just as matters affecting the 
entire state should be under the sole jurisdiction of the state 
government. 

There is more than a sentimental side to agitation for home, 
rule, but that sentimental side demands consideration in a gov- 
ernment which is expressly founded upon the highest ideals of 
equity and justice. Just as the thirteen colonies had the right 
to revolt from a distant government, when that government re- 
fused to consider the needs and the rights of the colonies, so 
the municipalities of a state may appeal to the same principles 
of justice in their unwillingness to accept the authority of a dis- 
tant legislature, too much concerned with other matters to act 
with wisdom on municipal problems. Just as free men enjoy- 
ing a liberty which permits them to make the most of their 
abilities and opportunities can climb to heights unsealed by their 
less fortunate brothers, so free cities endowed with the right to 
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work out their destinies without interference from any source 
may achieve a degree of progress and prosperity which cannot 
be secured in any other way. 

New York has gone far to liberate its municipahties from the 
leading strings of the state government. It has awakened to 
the wisdom of permitting its cities to attain their fullest growth, 
their greatest measure of healthy development. It has recog- 
nized the injustice of compelling its cities to kneel before its 
legislature for the right to make necessary changes in the 
administration of municipal affairs. 

Each year sees some new measure of freedom granted to the 
municipalities of New York; each decade sees the principle of 
home rule more firmly entrenched in New York's laws. The 
present year has witnessed the enactment of a law which marks 
distinct forward step in the emancipation of Nevi? York's cities. 
The optional city-charter law passed by the legislature last 
March is built upon the underlying principle of home rule. It 
frees municipalities from the necessity of applying to the legis- 
lature for desired changes in their charters and gives to every 
city of the second and third class the right to choose the sort 
of charter that the majority of its voters want, without appeal 
to any outside authority. There is no need for me to recount 
the details of this law. 

The merits of the optional city-charter law should be ex- 
pounded by the men who secured it rather than by the man 
who combined manifest duty and honest pleasure in signing it. 
But I may be permitted to say that the effect of the optional 
city-charter act will not only be to give a deserved measure of 
freedom to New York's municipalities, but will relieve New 
York's legislature of duties which are all the more onerous be- 
cause they are undesired. 

Under the optional city-charter act the municipalities of the 
state will at last be able to live under the precise form of muni- 
cipal government which their citizens believe best fitted to their 
needs. They will be able to select a commission form of gov- 
ernment or a city-manager type. And while this freedom of 
selection is not an absolute guarantee of good government, it 
does make possible the establishment of the only kind of gov- 
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eminent in which Americans believe, — government in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the governed. 

Great as are the problems which press upon the government 
of the state, they are as nothing to the problems which confront 
our cities. The state governments of America have, in the 
main, been conducted with a fair degree of honesty and effi- 
ciency, but the critics of America declare that the government 
of our municipalities has been a conspicuous failure. Instead 
of resenting this criticism, which comes from many quarters 
and in many ways, it is the duty of all good citizens to remedy 
conditions which make this criticism possible. Because any 
remedy must proceed from within the municipalities themselves, 
it is only proper and just that the state should give to its cities 
the power to take any proper means to reform and perfect their 
civil administration. 

The state of New York is doing its part. It is giving to its 
cities the right to adopt any one of a wide variety of means in 
their struggle for better government. The real battle, however, 
must be fought within the city walls ; the real victory will be 
achieved only when the citizens of each municipality realize the 
full importance of good government and refuse to be satisfied 
with any government which does not measure up to the de- 
mands of American citizenship. 

The rights of New York's cities have been asserted chiefly 
through legislative enactments. It is high time that they should 
be protected by the state constitution. The changes in the atti- 
tude of the state constitution toward local government should 
be made in the spirit of the movement toward greater municipal 
freedom that I have endeavored to outline. 

Every citizen is conscious of the forces at work to free our 
cities from the chains of an outgrown adjustment of powers be- 
tween city and state. It is to be hoped that this widespread 
consciousness will receive concrete and judicious expression in 
the organic law of New York. 
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